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EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


By the Report, dated Dec. 2, 1844, of J. Brown, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of the Literary Fund of the State of Virginia, it appears 
that the said fund amounted, at that date, to the sum o 

$1,509,853 16 

The receipts from the fund during the last fiscal 

year were, . R , .  . $88,869 84 

Virginia, as a State, provides free schools only for her indi- 
gent children. ' 

The marimum sum fixed by law, for this purpose, is $70,- 
000. Five per cent. of the moneys appropriated to the instruc- 
tion of indigent children may be expended in purchasing books, 
(we presume school books only are meant,) for their use. 

The number of schools returned last year, more or less of 
Lyre scholars had received assistance from the State, was 
‘506. 

The number of poor children returned was, ; 53,155 


The number sent to school at the expense of the State 
was. ; : ; ‘ : > : 28,369 





The average of poor children sent to each school would be but 
eight and a fraction. 

Leaving of.poor children unprovided for, .  . 24,786 

The average attendance of the poor children who attended 
school at the State’s expense, was 59 days for each child. ‘This 
is equivalent to about ten weeks’ regular schooling, in a year, 
leaving 42 weeks’ vacation. Vacation, in this sense, does not 
mean mental relaxation, but mental vacuum. | 

The average amount paid in the year, for the tuition of each 
child at Common Schools, was $2 463. 

he average cost, per day, of tuition and expenses, for each 
poor child sent to Common Schools was 4¢ cents. | 

The teachers of indigent children receive a certain sum per 
day, for each child taught. This sum varies from 2} cents to 5 
cents per day. 'The most usual fee is 4 cents. 

In four counties, there are district free schools supported by 
the inhabitants. But the whole number of such schools is only 
44. The appropriation made for them is $7,447; and the whole 
number of chil ren attending them is 1,787. 
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After deducting $70,000 from the Literary Fund for the 
education of indigent children, the remainder of the income 
$18,869 84, was distributed in part, as follows: ’ 

To the University of Virginia, : 

To the Military Institute at Lexington, 

To the Virginia Institution for the deaf and 

dumb and the blind, ' , : ’ 

To ten academies, (in the whole,) . . . $1,455 53 

The moneys appropriated to the education of indigent chil- 
dren are expended under the supervision of county school com- 
missioners,—-there being a board of school commissioners for 
each county, in the same way as we have school committees for 
each town. ‘These county commissioners are not only at 
liberty, but are invited to accompany their annual returns with 
any remarks which they may deem appropriate. More than 
one hundred and twenty such returns were made last year, but 
to fifty-three of these, the ominous words, ‘‘ No remarks”’ are 
prefixed. With perhaps half a dozen exceptions, the “Re- 
marks” of the others vary from one or two to eight or ten lines. 
What a contrast between this and the Massachusetts Abstracts 
of School Returns ! 

In Jackson county, the employment of female teachers is 
recommended, as follows:—‘‘In many instances, they, [the 
commissioners,] have employed female teachers, and find it 
advantageous, as they assuredly labor more to advance the 
children and learn the tender mind to shoot.” 

In most cases, where the subject is referred to at all, the teach- 
ers are said to be of good moral character,—sometimes they are 
called sober,—and are said to possess good literary qualifica- 
tions. There is a class of cases, however, of which the follow- 
ing, from Marshall, is a specimen. ‘In most cases, the chil- 
dren improve very well while at school, but the principal part 
of the money is expended by the first of April, and during the 
best half of the year the children are obliged to stay at home, 
many of them forgetting almost all they had learned. More- 
over, men who are qualified to teach, and who are willing to 
make it their business, cannot get a support here, and are 
under the necessity of going to some other State, whose funds 
are more ample. This leaves us, (with some worthy excep- 
tions,) men destitute of the qualifications, many of whom can- 
hot even write their own names in a legible hand. ‘This is 8 
deplorable state of things, but what can the commissioners do! 
These men and boys are employed, and the parents apply to us 
to send some of their children. If we object, they say they are 
the best we can get. They will do very well. Others send to 
him, &c. They are generally men and boys of good charac- 
ter.’ 

In Orange, they say, ‘Teachers of good morals and qualifi- 
calions are preferred.’”’ This seems reasonable ! 

The commissioners, as it seems, visit the schools but very 
little. It is their duty to select the beneficiaries and to enter 
them at the schools. But this duty is sometimes devolved upon 
the teachers,—the commissioners merely assenting to, or ratily- 
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ing what is done by them. In Roanoke, it is said, that “ irre- 
sponsible and sometimes unprincipled teachers hunt up the chil- 
dren and then apply to the commissioners for their bare assent.” 

On the whole, no words of satisfaction or encouragement, 
whether used by State functionaries or by private individuals, 
can prevent this from being a gloomy picture of the state of edu- 
cation in Virginia. According to the last census, there was a 
free white population, over 20 years of age, of 329,959. Of this 
number, 58,787 could not read and write, and there are conclu- 
sive reasons for believing that this was much below the real 
number of the illiterati. We close this brief notice, with what 
seems almost a hopeless supplication, that Virginia and the 
other States of the Union may awaken to a sense of their con- 
dition before it is too late to apply a remedy. 





Mr. Georce Spencer, Principal of the Utica Academy, 
(State of New York,) gives the following testimony in favor 
of teaching and studying in pure air: 

“The subject of heating the rooms of the academy having 
come before the board of trustees, they have finally determined 
to erect, for this purpose, brick furnaces, according to the plan 
given by Mr. Emerson in ‘The School and the Schoolmaster.’ 
The result has been that,—whereas, last winter, students were 
constantly complaining of dizziness and lassitude, especially in 
the afternoon,—now, little is heard of these difficulties. As 
might be expected, the spirit and interest of the students is kept 
up with much more ease, and more study is secured. 

“In connection with this method of heating the building, care 
has been taken to provide ventilation. 

“ By these two arrangements the general health of the school 
has been promoted or preserved, and the teacher saves a vast 
amount of coaxing and urging, which wear down his own spirit, 
and produce but little good among his pupils. No teacher who 
will make a thorough trial of ventilating his room, during every 
— at noon, can ever be induced to neglect it after- 
wards.”’ 





Ix the third volume of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, published in 1809, there is a long article prepared by 
the Hon. Joun Picxerine, A. A. S., LL. D., and entitled “ Me- 
moir on the present use of the English Language, in the United 
States of America; with a Vocabulary, containing various 
Words and Phrases which have been supposed to be peculiar 
to this country.” 

In this Memoir of Mr. Pickering, many words and phrases 
are brought forward for disapproval, which, since the time 
when the essay was written, have been discarded from use. 
Other words there questioned have since been naturalized, and 
are now, therefore, entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
the Saxon-born of the English tongue. These two classes of 
Words it would be useless to enumerate. But there is a third 
Class still unincorporated into the English language, still un- 
Sanctioned by the ultimate tribunal,—reputable and national 
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use,—but which still occasionally obtrude themselves upon the 
ear or the eye, in conversation or in writing. This class of 
words we have thought it would be useful to select, and present 
to our readers; because it is one of the duties of every Common 
School teacher to preserve and cultivate the purity of the Eng- 
lish language. 


‘To Apmire. To like very much; used, in New England, in 
. . ° ’ 

expressions like these: I should admire to go to such a place, I 
should admire to have such a thing, &c. It is never thus used 
by the English, and here, it is only used in conversation. 

AvaiLep, Dr. Witherspoon thus notices, among his “ Amer- 
icanisms,” a mode of using this participle. ‘‘'The members of 
a popular government should be availed of the situation and 
condition of every part.”’—“ The author of this did not know,” 
he adds, ‘‘ that avail is neither an active nor passive, but a 
reciprocal verb; a man is said to avail himself of any thing, 
but not to avail others, or be availed by them.” —Druid, No. 7. 
I think I have observed this idiom in one or two instances in 
conversation ; but no American would, at this day, use it in 
writing. 


AWFUL; 


ugly, disagreeable. Many of the people of New 


England would call a disagreeable medicine, awful ; they 
would call an ugly woman, an awful looking woman; an ill 
natured child would be said to behave awfully, if he did not 
obey his parents. This word, however, is never used but in 


very familiar conversation, and is far from being so common as 
it was some years ago. A late English traveller has the fol- 
lowing remarks upon it: ‘I found in several instances that the 
country-people of Vermont and other New England States make 
use of many curious phrases and quaint expressions in their 
conversation, which are rendered more remarkable by a sort of 
nasal twang which they have in speaking. Every thing that 
creates surprise is awful with them; ‘what an awful wind! 
awful hole! awful hill! awful mouth! awful nose! &c.”— 
Travels through Canada and the United States, by John Lam- 
bert, London, 1814. 

Be; (indicative mood present tense of to be.) This was for- 
merly much used in the New England States, instead of am 
and are, in phrases of this sort-—‘ Be you ready? Be you go- 
ing to such a place? I de.” It was common in England as long 
ago as when our ancestors left that country, and is often used 
in the common version of the Scriptures—“ ‘They that be with 
us are more than they that be with them,”—2 Kings, vi. 16, and 
iu various other places; but it is now nearly obsolete in Eng- 
land. Mr. Marshall, however, observes, that “be is generally 
used for is in Gloucestershire.” See his Rural Economy of 
Gloucestershire. 'The above use of be is not so common In New 
England at this time as it was some years ago; it is seldom 
heard now, except in the interior towns or among the vulgar. 
The vulgar also frequently use it instead of the auxiliary have ; 
as, be you got it? for have you got it? 

To Borrom; used with on; v. a. “to build upon, to yao 6% 
as a support.”—Johnson. This word has been much used 1 
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the debates of the different legislative bodies in the United 
States, and has been supposed by some writers to be a pure 
4mericanism ; but this is not the case. The word, however, 
does not seem to be much used by good English writers of the 
present day. Johnson’s authorities are, Hale, Collins, Atter- 
bury, and Locke, the last of whom uses it also as a neuter verb, 
in the following sentence quoted by Johnson: “Find out upon 
what foundation any proposition advanced, bottoms.”” Burke, 
(who is the latest, and only modern, writer in whose works I 
have observed it,) uses it both as an active and a neuter verb: — 
“But an absurd opinion concerning the king’s hereditary right 
to the crown does not prejudice one that is rational and bottomed 
upon solid principles of law and policy.”—Reflection on the 
Revolution in France, p. 15, Dublin edition of 1792. ‘ All the 
oblique insinuations concerning election bottom in this proposi- 
tion,”.&c.—Jbid. p. 37. Notwithstanding these authorities, this 
verb can hardly be said to be in use in England. Our using it 
is alluded to as one of our peculiarities, in the Monthly Review 
for 1808, vol. lvi. See To predicate. 

To CatcuLaTE; to think, suppose, or expect; as, I calculate he 
will do such a thing. The use of this word, with some others, 
in the country towns of New England, is ridiculed by the Eng- 
lish. 

Certain. Dr. Witherspoon thus censures a mode of using 
this adjective in America: “A certain Thomas Benson. The 
word certain, as used in English, is an indefinite; the name 
fixes it precisely, so that there is a kind of contradiction in the 
expression. In England they would say, a certain person, 
called or supposed to be Thomas Benson.”— Witherspoon, 
Druid, No. 5. 

Crever. This word is in constant use throughout New Eng- 
lind, in a sense very different from the English. ‘The following 
remarks of Dr. Witherspoon will explain the American and the 
English significations : 

“He is a very clever man. She is quite a clever woman. 
How often are these phrases to be heard in conversation. 
Their meaning, however, would certainly be mistaken when 
heard for the first time by one born in Britain. In these cases 
Americans generally mean by clever, only goodness of disposi- 
lon, worthiness, integrity, without the least regard to capacity ; 
nay, if 1 am not mistaken, it is frequently applied where there is 
an acknowledged simplicity, or mediocrity of capacity. But in 
Britain, clever always means capacity, and may be joined either 
‘0a good or bad disposition. We say of a man, he is a clever 
man, a clever tradesman, a clever fellow, without any reflection 
“pon his moral character, yet at the same time it carries no 
approbation of it. It is exceeding good English, and very com- 
ion to say, He is a clever fellow, but, Iam sorry to say it, he 
'salso a great rogue. When cleverness. is applied primarily to 
conduct and not to the person, it generally carries in it the idea 
of art or chicanery not very honorable; for example: Such a 
plan I confess was very clever, that is, sly, artful, well con- 
rived, but not very fair.” — Witherspoon, Druid, No. 5. 
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In speaking of any thing but men, we use the word much as 
the English do. We say a clever horse, &c., and it is not up- 
common to see in the London newspapers, advertisements in 
this form: ‘‘'T’o be sold, a clever grey gelding,” &c. 

Creverty. Used frequently in some parts of New England 
instead of well or very well. In answer to the common saluta- 
tion, How do you do? we sometimes hear, I am cleverly. | 
believe, however, this frequent use of the word is confined to 
some particular towns. 

Composuist ; a writer, composer; as, He is a good composuist, 
This extraordinary word has been much used at some of our 
colleges, but very seldom elsewhere. It is now rarely heard 
among us. 

To Compromit; to commit, expose, hazard. The government 
compromitted itself. The minister compromitted the welfare 
of his country. This word is not used by American writers 
only, but is perhaps more common with them than with Eng- 
lish authors. It occurs frequently in the official letters which 
have been published by our government, and may perhaps, like 
the French verb compromettre, from which we derive it, be con- 
sidered as an authorized diplomatic term. 'The English verb to 
commit, (which, though not to be found in ¢his sense in any of 
the dictionaries except Wailker’s, is now generally adopted,) 
seems to render this word unnecessary. See Walker’s remarks 
on it. 

To Connuct. This verb is much used in New England, in 
conversation, without the reciprocal pronoun: example, He con- 
ducts well, instead of, he conducts himself well. It is frequently 
used in this manner also by our writers: ‘There were times 
when he was obliged to exert all his fortitude, prudence, and 
candor ¢o conduct so as not to give offence.” —Eliot’s New Eng- 
land Biographical Dictionary, p. 29. But this “corrupt idiom,” 
(as an English traveller justly calls it,) is not so firmly estab- 
lished here, as to have entirely excluded the correct English 
idiom. “ You will conduct yourself in the office of an attorney,” 
&c.—Altorney’s oath, in Massachusetts Statute of 1785, c. 23. 
And in the valuable work of Dr. Eliot, just cited, the verb is 
sometimes used with, as well as without, the pronoun: “ No man 
could have conducted himself in this office better.”—p. 14. It 
is also constantly used with the pronoun in a late work, of a 
New England scholar, of great purity of style: ‘In every thing 
which is innocent or indifferent they should permit him to con- 
duct himself by his own discretion.” —Sermons on particular 
Occasions, Boston, 1812, p. 14. The writers of Great Britain 
invariably use it in this manner. ‘ But in what manner wil 
the House conduct itself ?’—Fox’s History of James IT, p. 3. 
‘They took and pillaged several cities, conducting themselves, 
all the while, in such a manner,” &c.—Robertson’s Charles V., 
vol. ii., p. 359. Dr. Johnson also defines the verb behave, in 
these words: “to conduct one’s self ;’ and he further remarks 
that the verb dehave also is “used almost always with the recip- 
rocal pronoun.” 
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To Convene. ‘This is used in some parts of New England in 
, very remarkable sense, that is, fo be convenient, fit, or suitable ; 
erample : This road will convene the public, that is, will be con- 
venient for the public. The word, however, is used only by 
the illiterate. 

Convenient TO. A writer in the Monthly Anthology, for Au- 
gust, 1808, p. 438, censures the following use of this word in 
Marshall’s Life of Washington, vol. iii, p. 120. “The army 
was convenient to the highlands.”’ This expression is not often 
to be found in American writings. 

Decent; tolerable, pretty good. Example: He is a decent 
scholar; a decent writer; he is nothing more than decent. This 
has been much used at some of our colleges, but never except 
in conversation. It has been thought by some to be an Ameri- 
canism, but others have doubted whether it is. 

To Deputize; to depute. This word is sometimes heard in 
conversation, but rarely occurs in writing. I have never met 
with it but once in any of our publications: “They seldom 
think it necessary to deputize more than one person to attend to 
their interests at the seat of government.” —Description of Nan- 
tucket, in the Port Folio for January, 1811, p. 33. Mr. Web- 
ster has noted it as a Connecticut word. It is also used in other 
parts of New England, but has always been considered as a 
mere vulgarism. 

Equatty as, for EquaLLy. Dr. Witherspoon puts this amo 
his “ Americanisms.”’ He remarks,—‘“‘ Equally as well, an 
equally as good. ‘This is frequent in conversation and public 
speaking. It is also to be found in some publications, of which 
it is needless to name the authors; but it is just as good English 
to say, the most highest mountain in America.” —Druid, No. 6. 

To Expect ; to suppose, think. ‘In most parts of the world 
people expect things that are to come. But in Pennsylvania, 
more particularly in the metropolis, we expect things that are 
past. One man tells another, he expects he has had a very 
pleasant ride, é&c.—I have indeed heard a wise man of Gotham 
say, he expected Alexander, the Macedonian, was the greatest 
conqueror of antiquity.”—Port Folio, 1809, p. 535. This use 
of the verb expect has now extended to other parts of the United 
States. It is provincial in England: ‘‘E'xpect, suppose. North.” 
—Grose’s Provincial Glossary. 

To Fauut; “to charge with a fault, to accuse.”—Johnson. I 
have heard this verb used in a few instances by old people; but 
itis nearly obsolete here, as Ash says it is in England. 

Firstty. This adverb is frequently used by American. wri- 
ters; but there seems to be no English authority for it. None 
of the dictionaries have it, and English authors invariably use 
first, which has always been considered both as an adverb and 
an adjective. Example: “This action, [in an epic poem,] should 
have three qualifications in it; first, it should be but one action ; 
secondly, it should be an entire action ; and thirdly, it should be 
4 great action.” —Spectator, No. 267; et passim. ‘The other 
Purposes are to show, first, that the time of the remarks was the 
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favorable time; secondly, that on the enemy’s side,” &,— 
Burke's fourth Letter on the Regicide Peace. 

Hert, n. and To Hert, v. The noun heft is to be found in 
Bailey’s and Entick’s dictionaries, in the sense in which it js 
often used in this country, that is, to signify ‘heaviness, or the 
weight of any thing;’”’ and in this sense, (according to Grose.) 
it is provincial in England. ‘The verb éo heft, which here com- 
monly signifies to lift any thing in order to judge of its weight, 
is not in the dictionaries. Both the noun and the verb are used 
only by the vulgar. 

Itty; ill, adverb. This word has been much used, in Amer- 
ica, both in conversation and in writing. It is not to be found 
in the English dictionaries, nor is it now used by English au- 
thors, the, word il being always employed by them, both as an 
adverb and an adjective, just as the term well is. ly has been 
thought by some persons to be of American origin; but this is 
not the fact. 

To JeoparpizE. This verb is often seen in the debates of con- 
gress, as they are reported in the newspapers. It is, perhaps, a 
corruption of the ancient verb ¢o jeopard, as to deputize is of to 
depute. 

"To Keep; to stay at the house of any person. Ex. : Where do 
you keep? I keep at my friend’s house. New England. This 
is noted as an Americanism in the Monthly Anthology, vol. v., 
p. 428. It is less used now than formerly. 

Kerpinc-room, a parlor. New England. “'The latter spent 
his evening in the parlor, or, as it is called, the keeping-room.” 
—Kendall’s Travels, vol. iii., p. 264. This is now more fre- 
quently called the sitting room. The term is provincial in 
England: “ Keeping-room, a sitting room. Norfolk.” —Mar- 
shall’s Rural Economy, Norfolk. "The term parlor, however, 
is in general use in the sea-port towns of New England. 

Keter or Kitter; good condition, order. Example: This 
cart, or plough, is out of filter. This is very common among 
the farmers of New England. It is one of the provincial words 
of Great Britain: ‘“ Kelter or kilter; frame, order, condition.— 
North. In good kelter; in good case or condition.” —Grose’s 
Provincial Glossary. It is also mentioned by Marshall among 
his “ Provincialisms of Yorkshife,” and by Ray in his “South 
and East Country Words.”’ 

Lay; x. terms or conditions of a bargain, price. ample: I 
bought the article at a good lay; he bought his goods on the 
same lay that I did mine. A low word. . 

To Lay for ¢o tie. Dr. Witherspoon observes, that “ this 1s 
not only a prevailing vulgarism in conversation, but has obtained 
in public speaking, and may be often seen in print. I am even 
of opinion, (he adds, ) that it has some chance of overcoming all 
the opposition made to it, and fully establishing itself by cus- 
tom, which is the final arbiter in ali such cases. Lowth, in his 
Grammar, has been at much pains to correct it; yet, though that 
most excellent treatise has been in the hands of the public for 
many years, this word seems to gain, instead of losing ground. 
—Druid, No. 6. This vulgarism, which is heard in Englan 
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as well as America, is much less frequent at the present day, 
than it was when Dr. Witherspoon wrote. It is still heard in 
conversation, but in writing everybody avoids it. 

T'o Muitate. ‘The preposition with is often used by American 
writers after this verb; the English say, to militate against. 

To Osticate. ‘The word obligate is unnecessary, and has 
no respectable support.”’—Heview of Mr. Webster's Dictionary, 
in the Monthly Anthology, vol. vii., p. 263. 

Proven; proved. ‘This is often heard in the debates of con- 
gress, and is sometimes used by writers in the Southern States ; 
but it is unknown in New England. 

To Rom; ‘to render turbid by stirring up lees; to disturb the 
mind and excite anger.” — Webster. New England. This verb 
is often used, in conversation, in the first of these senses, by 
people of all ranks; but the second sense is confined to the vulgar. 
I do not find it in the dictionaries, with either of these significa- 
tions. Grose has it as a provincialism, thus: ‘“ Roil or royle ; 
to perplex, fatigue. North.” 

Ruecep; hardy, robust. New England. Englishmen remark 
upon our use of this word in conversation in the above sense, 
as one of our peculiarities. ‘Thus we often hear the expression, 
a rugged, that is, robust boy. 

Runes, n. plur. A very common name in New England for 
the rounds or steps of a ladder. Grose gives it as a provincial 
word of the North of England, and Ash also calls it ‘a local 
word.” ‘The braces or rounds of common chairs are also called 
rungs. ‘The word has generally been considered here as a mere 
corruption of rownds, and people of education use only this lat- 
ter word. 

Sat for ser. Example: ‘1 sat out yesterday morning, for I 
sel out.” ‘This is not, as some have supposed, peculiar to this 
country. Lowth, in commenting on the use of these two verbs 
in English works, observes, that ‘‘ se¢ can be no part of the verb 
to sit;” (see his Grammar, Irregular Verbs,) and Dr. Wither- 
spoon classes the example above given, among his ‘‘ Vulgarisms 
of England and America.””—Druid, No.6. Ido not, however, 
recollect seeing sat ever used for set in any English publications 
of the present day, not even in the newspapers; and in Amer- 
ica this error is much less common now than it formerly was; 
for, though it is still heard in conversation, it is not often to be 
met with in writing. 

Sauce. A general term, among the country people of New 
England, for all the common esculent vegetables. Hence those 
farmers, who supply the markets with vegetables, are sometimes 
called by their brethren, sawce-marketers. The term sauce is 
sometimes used ‘‘more strangely,” (to adopt the words of an 
English friend,) to signify impertinence. In some parts of Eng- 
land, (as the same friend informs me,) the term garden-stuff is 
used as a general name for vegetables, and Ash, accordingly, 
has that term; the other English lexicographers have garden- 
ware, 

Nee for saw, (preterite of to see.) ‘I see him yesterday, or 
seehim last week; for I saw him. In Scotland the vulgar say, 
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I seed him last week.” — Witherspoon, Druid, No. 6. This is 
never used except in the language of conversation, and at the 
present day is only heard among illiterate people. 

Suew for sHEWwED or sHowED; preterite of to show. Example: 
‘“] shew it to him yesterday.” Several years ago this corrupt 
preterite was very common in New England, but it is now 
much less used than formerly. 

To stat; to throw down with violence, to dash against. Er- 
ample: ‘‘ He slat the book down upon the floor.” A low word 
used only in conversation. It is an English provincialism, and 
is not in the dictionaries. 

Some; somewhat, something. Erample: He is some better 
than he was; it rains some ; it snows some, &. Used chiefly 
by the illiterate. ‘This is not so much used in the sea-ports, as 
in the country towns, of New England. It is also a Scotticism: 
“ Some is very often used in the North for somewhat or some- 
thing; as, He is some better.””—Monthly Magazine for May, 
1800, p. 323. 

Spake; (preterite of speak.) 'This antiquated word is some- 
times heard from the pulpit, and I have in one or two instances 
heard it in conversation ; but it is always remarked upon as a 
singularity. ‘This, and the old preterites sang, sprang, forgat, 
&c., (as Mr. Webster justly observes,) ‘‘are entirely obsolete 
in ordinary practice, whether popular or polite; and it seems 
advisable not to attempt to revive them.” 

Sprett. ‘A spell of sickness, a long spell, a bad spell. Per- 
haps this word is borrowed from the sea dialect.”’— Witherspoon, 
Druid, No. 6, where the author is speaking of the “ Vulgarisms 
of America.” 

To Squat; to squeeze or press. E’rample: The boy has squat 
his finger. Used by the vulgar in New England. Itis an Eng- 
lish provincial word: ‘To squat; to bruise or make flat by 
letting fall. South.” —Grose’s Provincial Glossary. 'The dic- 
tionaries have fo squash, in the same sense. 

To Tackte; to harness. New England. I never heard this 
word used in England, and it is not in Johnson’s dietionary, as 
a verb, in any sense. Ash calls it “a local word from the sub- 
stantive” Tackle, and defines it,—‘‘'To accoutre; to put the 
saddle and bridle on a horse.”” Entick also has it with the fol- 
lowing definition: ‘To saddle, accoutre, fit out, prepare.” 

To for at. “I have been ¢o Philadelphia, for a¢ or in Phila- 
delphia; 1 have been fo dinner, for I have dined.””— Witherspoon, 
Druid, No.6. Expressions like the following are very common 
with the illiterate: ‘“‘He lives to York; he is ¢o his store. 
have even heard, He is n’t ¢o home.” Dr. Witherspoon classes 
this use of to among his “‘ Valgarisms in America.” The fol- 
lowing instance is from an American edition of Robertson's 
Charles V.: “He put himself ¢o the head of the men at 
arms,”’ &c. 

Trave. Doctor's trade, that is, drugs or medicines. Used by 
the vulgar only. In the county of Norfolk, in England, they 
have the name of Doctor’s geer. See Grose’s Prov. Gloss. 
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PREVENTIVES OF PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOL. 


Mr. Eprror: I have been somewhat of an experienced teacher, 
having taught schools in city and country, to rich and poor, 
young and old, well educated and ill educated, (I refer here to 
home education, ) for twenty-one years. Perhaps my testimony 
in regard tocorporal punishment and emulation may be of some 
weight. I never used either in any of my schools, and always 
had obedience, and generally cheerful obedience, with the ex- 
ception of three cases, all belonging to the same family, which I 
gave up, not as hopeless, for they were cases of children full of 
talent, and not without good feeling, only not controllable by me, 
owing to previous ill management. My scholars loved to come 
to school, loved me, and when they came to understand my 
motives of action, responded kindly to them. The nearest 
approach I ever made to corporal punishment of any sort was 
in a conversation with a little boy of five years old, who was 
very refractory. I said to him, “Are you going to be a good 
litle boy to-day?” ‘*No.” ‘What! don’t you like to be 
good?” “No.” ‘What does it mean to be good?” He 
looked up at me out of two dull eyes, and after a moment’s 
pause said, “To be whipped?” Thinking, from what I said, 
that I intended to whip him, he opened his little throat and 
made the room ring with his cry. ‘ But,” said I, “I am not 
going to whip you. When I say, ‘ Be a good little boy,’ I 
mean that you must read to me when I ask you to, and mind 
me when I say don’t make a noise. Now don’t you want to 
he a good little boy?” ‘ Yes.” When young children have 
lirst come into my school, and I have risen from my seat to 
approach them if they refused to obey me, they were almost 
invariably terrified at my approach, and only reassured when 
I took them gently by the hand, spoke kindly, and led them to 
my desk. 

A very mistaken impression is often received by those who 
for the first time hear it said that children can be governed by 
“moral suasion,” as it is termed. It is supposed that coaxing 
and flattering are the means resorted to by those who advocate 
the abolition, even the partial abolition, of corporal punishment. 
But this does ‘injustice to the views of those who believe that 
children can be influenced by love and duty. If a teacher does 
believe this, I will answer for it that he will not be disap- 
pointed, even in the case of many children who have never been 
Previously trained to act from a sense of character. ‘There is 
much imperfection in the human heart, I agree, but there is 
also something that responds to the touch of generous confi- 
dence, in children as well as in men,—indeed, far more in chil- 
dren than in men,—for in the former the conscience is not yet 
blunted. I do not speak theoretically, but from experience 
when I say that if a child is understandingly put upon his 
honor, in relation to any liue of conduct, he will in nine cases 
out of ten be found trustworthy. It is so much the custom, 
particularly with ignorant and uncultivated parents, to find 
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fault with children continually, whether they are morally in the 
wrong, or only inconvenient and troublesome from their actiy- 
ity,—and school is so generally a place of arbitrary and disa- 
greeable discipline, that almost every child is upon his guard 
and puts himself on the defensive as soon as he is placed in a 
situation where he must be subject to authority of any kind. A 
word of true and intelligent kindness will disarm this little 
belligerent at once. It must be intelligent, I repeat, for children 
can discriminate, perhaps better than most grown people, 
hetween flattery and that respect which every human being, 
even a child, feels to be his due. Let a young teacher begin 
something in the following way, and she will be astonished at 
the influence she at once establishes over her pupils. No mat- 
ter how large, or how miscellaneous is her school,—no matter 
how discordant may be its elements. In any school, even of 
thirty children, a variety of modes of home discipline are repre- 
sented, from that of the sternest requisitions, to that of the 
weakest indulgence. On meeting for the first time with her 
pupils, let the teacher say, (we will suppose it to be a female, 
who can so much more easily identify herself with the feelings 
of childhood, )—‘“ Before we begin to study, let us have a little 
conversation. We are strangers now, but we are soon to be very 
intimately acquainted, and it is best that we should understand 
each other at the beginning. I love to be with children. I feel 
as if you were all my children, as if I were your mother, and I 
am going to see if I cannot make you all better and wiser chil- 
dren than you are now. Are there any children here who do 
not wish to be made better and wiser? If so, they may hold 
up their hands.”” (We will suppose that none venture to answer 
this call.) “I wish those who do desire to be better and wiser 
would hold up their hands. I think every one can become so 
who really wishes it. We must now think of our duties 
together. My duty is to teach you all I can, and above all, to 
teach you how to be good. It is my duty to be kind and very 
patient, and to make you love study and goodness. I must not 
be angry at every little noise I hear, but I must remind little 
children of their duty very often. I shall sometimes be very 
tired, and shall perhaps have the headache and feel quite sick ; 
but I must remember that I have a large family of children 
here, and I must not selfishly think of my own couwfort and 
ease, but I must think what I can do to make them all good 
and happy. I must read a great many books to find inter- 
esting things to tell them, about good children, and about the 
wonderful things in God’s world,—for the world is full of won- 
ders. These are my duties. Your first duty is to keep go 

order, because where there are so many persons together, eac 

one must try to be quiet, else there will be confusion, and no 
one can study so well in confusion. Another of your duties 1s 
to be obedient to me, and not oblige me to waste time In Te- 
proving you. Then, if you wish to learn, another duty 1s to be 
industrious and studious, and not waste time. Itis everybody's 
duty to be kind to others, at all times, and particularly where 
there are so many together. If an older scholar sees a younger 
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one wasting time, or doing anything wrong, he should try to 
make him do better, and to help him if he finds his lesson too 
yard. If each one would try to be a schoolmaster or school- 
mistress to all around, there would be no disorder, or idleness 
in school. Some teachers make a great many rules, and say to 
their scholars, ‘If you break my rules you must be punished.’ 
| do not like to make rules for my scholars. I wish them to 
make rules for themselves. I wish each one would write a few 
rules for himself, and then obey them. I never make rules for 
good scholars, but I am sometimes obliged to for idle and disor- 
derly ones ; and when I make rules I am always very particular 
to keep them. I hope I shall not have any names in my book of 
Rules. I wish all would try for one week. (If the school is very 
large, or a disorderly one, it may be well to say for three days 
instead of one week,—or even two, or one, as the difficulties 
in the case may warrant.) We will then have another talk, 
and by that time I shall know all my scholars, and see which 
have good habits, and which have not. . Let us see how much 
self-government we can have here in one week. I do not like 
to promise presents and rewards to my scholars for being good, 
because that makes them selfish; but if you were all promised a 
splendid present at the end of the week, do you not think you 
could remember not to do wrong once in the whole week, so 
as to be sure to get it? Supposing you were to have a hun- 
dred of the most beautiful flowers that grow in the world, if 
you did not do wrong once, would it not make you very careful 
and thoughtful? But I can make you no presents. I can 
promise you but one thing for being good, and that is a happy 
heart. Now we will see how many bright and joyful faces will 
be seen here at the end of a week, for I think you all love being 
good and happy better than all the flowers in the world.” 
Such a conversation, addressed to a school of small children, 
will probably awaken much interest and sympathy, and very 
possibly the first week will pass by quite unclouded. If so, the 
ieacher has established a moral relation, and held her pupils up 
to their utmost capacity, and thus has gained an immense 
advantage. When she has the next talk, she will know some- 
thing of the moral strength of each member of the little com- 
unity and can hold them up ever after to the performance of 
allof which they are capable. Perhaps the necessity of such 
conversations may recur often for the first month,—and if they 
are held in the right spirit, children will always be more eager 
ior them than for any other school exercise. There is no flat- 
lery or coaxing, but the sentiments of duty and conscience are 
awakened. If any offence occurs, let it be the occasion for 
another conversation, in which not the culprit but the offence 
may be particularly alluded to and discussed, on general prin- 
ciples. A thousand faults in children will pass away under 
such discipline, because principle will be called forth ; and if we 
lave any faith in the capacity for virtue, we shall be able to 
address it. If a school is for older pupils, a conversation of 
equal tenderness, consideration for their happiness and improve- 
ment, confidence in the general desire to improve, will enlist 
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sympathy and codperation, and then the battle is won. | do 
not mean by this to say that offences will not come,—that diffi- 
cult cases will not arise; for we do not, the best of us grow 
good ata stroke,—but the general spirit of the school will be 
enlisted for good; and it isthen the part of the teacher to man- 
age individual offences against order, industry, and kindness 
with what skill she may. But, above all things, let her have 
patience to wait for improvement. Irritable tempers cannot 
be sweetened at once—idle habits cannot be at once trans- 
formed into habits of application and industry. A chatter. 
box cannot learn in a day to restrain his or her inclination 
to be sociable with a near neighbor. A timid child will not 
learn, at once, to be ingenuous when under fear of censure 
even of the gentlest and most parental character. A selfish 
child will not at once learn generosity. These things are to 
grow; and if a teacher, instead of punishing these offences 
by an arbitrary punishment, between which and the offence 
the child sees no natural relation, will deprive the irritable or 
the talkative scholar of a seat with his schoolmates,—will speak 
to the timid of the respectability and bravery of moral courage, 
and encourage them to bear blame with manliness when they 
deserve it,—will tell some touching story of generosity, of real 
self-sacrifice, for the benefit of the selfish,—and will strongly 
express respect and love for the good quality, and contempt or 
pity for the evil one,—the virtue will grow, the fault will be 
shamed, not merely out of sight, but out of existence, in all cases 
but in those flagrant ones, which come under no rule. For such 
cases, take occasion to speak of such unhappy children as those 
who have not had good parental care, or who have unfortu- 
nately learned bad habits, or who have never thought much of 
duty and conscience. Speak of them with regret and sorrow, 
as needing the help of others who have had better education. 
[inlist sympathy, but do not excite anger against the erring. 
Many a bad child in a school has been shamed out of wrong- 
doing, or helped out of it, by having a sense of character thus 
awakened. If an unruly child interrupts a lesson, let the 
whole lesson wait until order is restored, rather than punish 
summarily, or even with apparent hastiness or passion. Noth- 
ing will so surely strengthen obstinacy as resistance. Obstinacy 
should be disarmed by a persevering but gentle firmness. Idle- 
ness should be conquered by a persevering requisition that every 
task shall be accomplished,—if not in the right time, then in 
extra time,—above all by inspiring a love of knowledge. ‘The 
natural consequence of a disregard for the comfort and conven- 
ience of others, may be met by a systematic plan to seques- 
trate such offenders from the society of their mates, particularly 
if any interesting general lesson is to be given, or anecdote 
related, or picture shown. ‘To be sent away calmly on such 
occasions, for fear of disturbance, will influence a refractory 
scholar far more than a punishment which excites his anget 
and defiance. The very love of independence so natural to 
childhood will come in aid of self-government. What 1s In its 
rude state a love of having its own wav. may thus be turn 
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into self-respect. No character is ever worth anything for resist- 
ance to temptation until it becomes itself an active agent in its 
own moral education. ‘The earlier this is done the better. It 
may begin with the dawn of reflection, and no arbitrary rules, 
backed as they may be by severest penalties, will ever produce 
such true and intelligent order and industry in a school. 

A 'TEacuer. 





ACTIVE BENEVOLENCE. 


Tue following was written by a correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal. It is a delightful story. 

“IT must here tell a little story which I hope may be of ser- 
vice to the younger members of respectable families. A short 
time since, I happened at the house of a friend; and while 
seated in the parlor engaged in conversation, a gentleman called 
in to settle an account. During the process of exchanging the 
money, a five-cent piece fell upon the floor, which at the mo- 
ment was not found. The gentleman, after arranging the busi- 
ness, told the little son of my friend, that if he could find the 
piece he might have it to spend in cakes. The little fellow 
went to work, and in a short time found the money, and run- 
ning to the gentleman, presented it to him, saying it was his. 
‘No, my son,’ said the gentleman, refusing the money, ‘it is 
yours. I gave it to you to buy cakes.’ ‘The child’s counte- 
nance sparkled with delight at the idea of having found the 


piece, but he seemed to insist that the owner should receive - 


it. Noticing his hesitancy, I said to him, ‘Come here, my little 
fellow, and let me tell youa story.’ As he stood by my knee, 
I told him that I knew of a poor widow who had five children, 
one little boy about his size; and that when I saw them they 
were all crying for bread. The little boy said, ‘O, mother, do 
give me some bread, I have so much pain and am so hungry.’ 
The mother said, ‘Johnny, do not cry so, and I will get you 
some bread presently.’ But Johnuy knew there was no bread 
to be had, for he had been told the same often before; and, 
looking beseechingly into his mother’s face, he burst into tears 
and turned away in despair. I told him that I had but a five- 
cent piece in my pocket, which I gave the child, with directions 
‘0 go and buy some cakes. ‘O, no, not cakes,’ said his mother, 
‘get some bread ;’ and away he ran and bought the worth of it 
in bread, and the children all fell to and devoured it directly. 
Little Alonzo, (for that was his name,) placing the money in 
my hand, said, ‘Will you give this to some poor little boy 
whose mother has no bread?’ ‘And here,’ said his father, ‘ are 
twenty-five cents more to add to it.’ A younger brother of 
Alonzo’s, named Thomas, who was looking on, and who had 
heard the story, ran to his mother, who was sewing in the back 
room, and cried, ‘O, mother, I want five cents, for a poor boy 
who has no bread.’ Obtaining his request, he ran to me, and, 
with his countenance beaming with pleasure, he said, ‘ Here is 
ore money for the boy.’ The gentleman who came to settle 
the account, looked on with astonishment and delight at the 
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childish generosity so innocently exhibited before him. ‘Well.’ 
said he, ‘I only wish it were in my power to add as much to 
the gifts of these dear children as my heart would dictate 
Here,’ said he, ‘is one dollar; it will be of some service.’ 

‘‘ After leaving the house, I went on my way, musing on the 
interesting scene, until I fell in with a poor afflicted widow 
with a sick daughter, who had neither bread nor wood, nor any- 
thing to supply their immediate and pressing necessities, "| 
looked at the dollar and thirty-five cents [had received through 
Alonzo, and thought of their request to ‘give it to the little boy 
who had no bread ;’ but I concluded their generous little hearts 
would not object to my dividing a portion of it between these 
afflicted sufferers. I gave them nearly half the amount, and 
then went to procure them some wood. When the cart was 
loaded, 1 told the circumstance to the wood merchant, and he 
refused the pay, saying that it was his part of the donation. 
He filled the cart full as it would hold; then the carter spoke and 
said he would put in his part, and that would be the hauling. 
I mention these circumstances that took place in connection 
with the offerings of the children, to show the train of incidents 
that may occur in connection with a single visit. Nor is the 
case a solitary one. With almost every act of charity bestowed, 
a similar circle of events takes place.” 





Loncevity.—An American traveller, writing from Hesse 
Darmstadt, in Germany, makes the following statement : 

‘“We met wagons decorated with garlands, full of peasant 
girls, in the odd dress which they have worn for these hundred 
years.” 

This would be rather old even for women, but for girls, it is 
quite remarkable. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Tue Common Scuoot Boox-Keerine; being a simple and prac- 
tical system, by single entry; designed for the use of Public 
Schools, and adapted to the wants of Mechanics, Farmers, and 
Retail Merchants; containing various forms of Notes, Receipts, 
Orders, Bills, and other useful matter. By Charles Northend, 
Principal of the Epes School, Salem, Massachusetts. Boston : 
William J. Reynolds. Salem: W. & S. B. Ives. 1845. 

Tue Youne Lapies’ Evocutionary Reaper; containing a se- 
lection of Reading Lessons, by Anna U. Russell; with Intro- 
ductory Rules and Exercises in Elocution, adapted to Female 
Readers, by William Russell, author of ‘Lessons in Enuncl- 
ation,” &c., Instructer in Elocution at Abbot Female Academy, 
Andover, and Bradford (Female) Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
Boston; James Munroe & Co. 1845. 
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